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MEASURES TO ASSIST ECONOMICALLY DISTRESSED AREAS IN BELGIUM 


SUMM ARY 


In Belgium, aid to economically distressed 
areas is still in the first stages of development. 
The desirability of providing special national as- 
sistance to certain regions has been the subject 
of a number of studies since World War II, but 
little of a con¢rete nature was done until the en- 
actment of the Regional Development Law of 
July 18, 1959.1 This law constimtes enabling 
legislation to be implemented by subsequent de- 
crees of a more specific nature. Since the law is 
so new and only one implementing decree has 
thus far been issued, the machinery for providing 
aid to distressed areas has barely begun to func- 
tion. The areas which are to be eligible for as- 
sistance have not yet been designated. 

Belgian regional development legislation 
recognizes the need to attract industry to areas 
which have labor surpluses either because they 
have never been industrialized, or because indus- 
tries have closed or cut back. Incentives for 
this purpose are provided in the form of loans. 
grants, tax exemptions, and Govemment construc- 
tion of factories for lease. The legal criteria on 
which an area’s eligibility for assistance is 
based are stated in general terms. Areas do not, 
however, automatically receive aid even when 
they meet these general criteria. 

Belgium has had more experience with prog- 
ress to promote industrialization in general. Leg- 
islation for this purpose, enacted from 1953 to 
1959, aimed at the rationalization and modemiza- 
tion of industry, at industrial diversification, 
both geographical and with respect to the product, 
manufactured, and at attracting foreign invest- 





1 Loi instaurant des mesures speciales en we 
de combattre les difficultes economiques et sociales 
de certaines regions (Law to Introduce Special Meas- 
ures to Combat Economic and Social Difficulties in 
Some Areas). 


ment. Some of the incentives it provided were 
similar to those made available later. by regional 
development legislation. They included loans at 
low rates of interest, grants, Government loan 
guaranties, and tax exemptions. 

Bringing the worker to the job presents a 
particularly difficult problem in Belgium because 
of the culmral and linguistic division of the popu- 
lation. The Flemish-speaking population of the 
northern part of the country is reluctant to move 
to the French-speaking southem or Walloon part, 
and vice versa. As a result, not much emphasis 
is placed on relieving labor surpluses by helping 
workers to move. 


GENERAL INVESTMENT LAWS OF 1953-59 


Since the end of World War II, the Belgian 
Government has been deeply concemed about the 
fact that the portion of the natiomal income going 
into capital goods has not been sufficient to pro- 
vide desirable levels of investment for the mod- 
emization of existing industries and development 
of new ones. In 1948, in its third report on the 
investment problem, the Government referred to 
the Belgian industrial organization as obsolete. 
The long depression between the two World Wars 
had not been conducive to either replacement of 
equipment or economic expansion in Belgium, 
and the scarcity of goods during and immediately 
following World War II resulted in capacity pro- 
duction with very little reinvestment. Compared 
with other European countries, Belgium suffered 
little war destruction and thus immediately after 
the war was able to produce for a ‘‘seller’s 
market’’--one willing to consume industry’s out- 
put at any price. Meanwhile, neighboring coun- 
tries were replacing destroyed plants with mod- 
em equipment and Belgian production costs and 
prices began to compare unfavorably with those 
of its competitors. The industrialization incen- 
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tives offered after 1953 were, among other things, 
to encourage higher productivity through new 
investment in modern equipment. 


The Govemment also hoped that with the 
incentives provided by the general industriali- 
zation laws, a larger number of independent 
businesses with new lines of production would 
be formed, which would offset the specialization 
of the few large companies which have domi- 
nated Belgian industry. Belgium exports 35 to 
40 percent of its national product, and it has 
increasingly found that it is specializing in such 
intemational problem products as coal, steel, 
and textiles. Industrial diversification, the 
Government believed, might alleviate the re- 
curring economic crises precipitated by the 
greatly fluctuating international demand for these 
products 


A law of August 7, 1953,provided for Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans at reduced interest 
rates for the establishment or expansion of an 
industrial enterprise, with the Government com- 
pensating the lending institutions for the differ 
ence between the rate charged and the normal 
rate. A law of July 1, 1954,provided that 30 per- 
cent of the amortizable value of new investments 
of 250,090 francs? and over would be exempt from 
income tax and the national crisis tax levies. 


Further aid was provided under a law of 
May 31, 1955, which provided for Govemment- 
guaranteed loans at low interest rates (1 percent 
a year) for a maximum period of 5 years. Bene- 
fits were available only if the total cost of the 
investment did not exceed 5 million francs and 
applicants had employed no more than 200 work- 
ers during the 12-month period preceding their re- 
quest for assistance. The same law provided for 
additional aid, in the form of grants up to 30 per- 
cent of the cost of the investment, to firms in 
which employment in the preceding 12-month per- 
iod had averaged no more than 50 persons. The 
value of buildings acquired by any single enter- 
prise under this plan could not exceed 2.5 million 
francs and no single grant could be larger than 
750,000 francs. Buildings of both medium-sized 
and small businesses receiving loans or subsi- 
dies were exempt from real estate taxes for a 





‘ 1 Belgian franc=US$0.02. 


period up to 5 years. The law provided that grants 
would be financed through funds included each 
year in the national budget. It was administered 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs. The law ex- 
pired at the end of 1956. and was not renewed be- 
cause of the problems of inflation during that 
year. 


During 1956 and 1957, the Government 
adopted a number of anti-inflationary measures, 
but fearful of discouraging industrial expansion-- 
to the long-range detriment of the nation’s econ- 
omy--it introduced a new industrial development 
bill. The resultant law of July 1957 was similar 
to that of 1955, but its provisions were not as 
generous. The law raised interest rates to 2 
percent, and did not contain provision for the 
grants provided for in the law of 1955. Again, 
the program was dependent on funds appropriated 
in the annual budget and administered by the 
Minister of Economic Affairs. 


In 1959, dissatisfied with the current eco- 
nomic situation as well as the foreseeable prog- 
ress, the Government introduced two companion 
bills designed to replace all previous legislation 
applying to industrial expansion and diversifi- 
cation. One of these, which became the law of 
July 17, 1959, was aimed at stimulating general 
investment. It provides for various types of as- 
sistance to new industry or to projects concemed 
with the modemization or conversion of indus- 
trial or handicraft enterprises. Similar to, but 
somewhat more extensive than the laws of 1953, 
1955, and 1957, the new law provides for loans 
at interest rates 2 percent lower than the normal 
rates (for special projects, as low as 1 percent). 
The Government may also guarantee loans not to 
exceed at any one time a total amount of 6 bil- 
lion francs. Reimbursable advances for research 
leading to new industrial activity are permitted 
up to 50 percent of the project cost. The plants 
receiving Government assistance are exempt 
from real estate taxes for 5 years. The law also 
authorizes the Government to purchase real es- 
tate for the purpose of selling or leasing this to 
suitable enterprises. The law provides special 
assistance, up to December 31, 1961, for indus- 
try which needs to reorganize to meet new com- 
petition due to Common Market problems. 
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BRINGING INDUSTRY TO THE WORKER 
The Regional Development Law of July 18, 1959 


The enactment of the Regional Develop- 
ment Law at this time is, at least in part, due to 
the unusual division of the country. Belgium is 
peculiarly prone to pockets of acute chronic un- 
employment in the northern or Flemish-speaking 
part of the country, where two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s unemployed are located and where some 
areas show as much as 30 percent of the labor 
force registered as unemployed.> The Flemish 
area, which is less industrialized than the Wal- 
loon or southern part of the country, has the 
higher birth rate, the smaller number of skilled 
workers, and fewer facilities to attract industry. 
Its economic difficulties are intensified by a 
general problem which underlies all of Belgian 
life--i.e., the fact that Belgium, which has an 
overall area of only 11,774 square miles, is di- 
vided into two distinct regions. The population 
of the Flemish provinces differs from that of the 
Walloon provinces linguistically as well as 
culturally. As a result, a strong barrier impedes 
the movement of labor from north to south, as 
well as the location of Walloon industry in the 
Flemish area, Although there are distressed 
areas in the Walloon region, it is very largely 
the peculiar Flemish problem, unsolved by pre- 
vious legislation, that motivated the Regional 
Development Law of 1959. 


In its introduction to the regional develop- 
ment bill, the Government stated that two types 
of areas needed special economic assistance: 
(1) Areas which, until a few decades ago, were 
almost entirely agricultural. These areas have 
been hard-hit by a population increase in excess 
of the national average and a loss of jobs owing 
to the rapid mechanization of agriculmre, without 
an offsetting increase in industrial employment 





3 Unemployment statistics in Belgium reflect 
the num ber of persons registered as unemployed at the 
local employment offices. A Belgian worker is re- 
quired to register before he can draw unemployment 
insurance benefits. These can be drawn indefinitely 
after 6 months’ work in covered employment. Benefits 
are paid on a flat-rate basis and vary according to age, 
sex, marital status, vocational qualifications, and 
place of residence. They very roughly correspond to 


55 percent of the average production worker’s eamings. 


opportunities. (2) Areas which in the past have 
been industrialized but where, for a variety of 
reasons, industries have been lost and no other 
means of livelihood provided. In the latter areas, 
unemployment is only part of the problem. Capi- 
tal investments of an auxiliary nature, such as 
public utilities, roads, etc., may deteriorate and 
eventually be lost. 


The Regional Development Law of 1959 
does not designate specific development areas, 
leaving this to be determined later by decree. 
The Government explained in the introduction to 
the bill that all depressed areas would not at 
once benefit from development incentives pro- 
vided in the bill. Areas would be developed one 
by one and selection would be arbitrary, though 
based on the considerations stipulated in the 
bill. The Government also pointed out in the in- 
troduction that the proposed measures should not 
be considered a definite obligation on the part 
of the Government, but merely an optional aid to 
be used whenever it was considered desirable to 
do so. Plants which are transferred from one 
area to another ‘‘without noticeably improving 
the nation’s economic structure by this move’’ 
are by the terms of the introduction expressly ex- 
cluded from receiving assistance. 


Criteria for Assistance 


The law requires that an area must meet 
one or more of four general criteria before it can 
be eligible for Govemment aid. These are: 


1. The existence of significant permanent 
unemployment, both in absolute figures and in 
percentage of the active population; 

2. The exodus of a significant portion of 
the population and a resultant population loss 
bringing the area’s population below the minimum 
required for economic progress; 

3. The seasonal, weekly, or daily commut- 
ing by a significant proportion of the labor force 
under unfavorable circumstances; and 

4. The actual or threatened loss of major 
economic activities resulting in a substantial 
decrease in the area’s income, with an unfavor 
able reaction on other activities in the area, 
such as public services and trades. 
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In the explanatory section of the articles 
dealing with the criteria,4 the Government states 
that it was not considered desirable to make the 
criteria very specific or to apply the benefits of 
the law to all areas meeting one or more of the 
established criteria. The Government reserves 
the right to select for assistance only those 
areas which, in its opinion, suffer the worse eco- 
nomic and social difficulties.’ The law limits 
the number of areas that can be selected, by 
specifying that the combined population of the 

development areas cannot exceed 15 percent of 
the total national population at a given time. 
Each development area must fonmn an economic 
whole. A list of areas eligible for assistance 
was to be issued by decree at a later date. It 
has not yet been issued. 


Assistance 


Assistance in the form of low interest 
loans, loan guaranties, grants, and tax incen- 
tives are available to enterprises locating in a 
region within 3 years after it has been declared 
a development area. 


Loans. , Specified lending institutions are 
to be subsidized by the Government to make 
loans at low interest rates for the purpose of (1) 
directly financing the construction or remodeling 
of buildings or the purchase of equipment; (2) fi- 
nancing intangible investments such as research 
necessaty to develop new products or new manu- 
facturing processes; and (3) facilitating conver- 
sion to new products in a particular plant. ‘Sub 
sidies paid the lending institutions are to equal 
the difference between the actual rate charged 
the debtor and the ‘‘normal’’ rate as determined 


by the Government. The interest rate may be re- 
duced by 4 pércent (or more in certain circum- 
stances), down to a minimum of 1 percent. No 
limit is set on the amounts of these loans. The 
Government may guarantee the repayment of 
capital, interest, and other expenses of such 
loans, provided the total loans guaranteed in 
this manner do not exceed 1 billion francs at any 
one time. 





4 In addition to a general introduction in which 
the Govemment gives some of the reasons and 
thoughts behind a bill, Belgian bills carry a special 
section explaining each separate article further. 


Grants., The new law also provides for 
grants not to exceed 20 percent of the cost of 
real estate and 7.5 percent of the cost of equip- 
ment. Under special conditions, these percent- 
ages may be increased to 30 percent and 10 per- 
cent respectively. No single grant may exceed 
1 million francs. They are available at the com- 
pletion of the project, although 50 percent of a 
grant for land and buildings may be advanced as 
soon as the roof is on the structure. 


Tax Exemptions. Enterprises which have 
received loans or grants for the purchase or con- 
struction of plants are exempt from the real es- 
tate taxes for a periodof 5 years. The grants 
themselves are exempt from income taxes. The 
amount of the grant, however, must be deducted 
from the total investment costs for amortization 
purposes. Tax concessions may also be granted 
to enterprises which did not benefit from Govem- 


ment grants or loans but which serve the pur- 


poses described in the bill. 

Tax benefits for firms establishing new en- 
terprises or expanding old ones in development 
areas are also provided by another law which 
was enacted on July 15, 1959.> Article 2 of this 
law provides that between 1959 and 1963, a 
firm’s capital gains will be exempt from taxation 
if they are reinvested in a development area, pro- 
vided the new investment is in real estate or 
equipment which will tend to expand industrial, 
agriculmral, or trade activities. 


The Regional 


Government Construction, 


Development Law also provides for Government 
purchase or construction of buildings in develop- 
ment areas with the intention of selling or rent- 
ing them to industrial or handicraft enterprises 


which have signed a contract conceming the use 


to which these buildings will be put. Such rental 
agreements may not exceed a 99-year period. 
National, provincial, or municipal governments 
may condemn areas zoned as industrial for this 
purpose. Such purchases and condemnations are 
to be carried out by the Purchase Committees 
established by law in 1929 and 1930. One of 
these committees exists for each of the nine 





5 Loi modifiant temporaitement le regime de 
taxation des plus-values en we de favoriser les in- 
vestissements (Law Temporarily Modifying the System 
of Taxing Capital Gains, in Order to Favor Invest 
ment). 
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provinces. They have thus far handled condem- 
nations for public works. 

Development corporations formed in this 
manner may be owned predominantly by the local, 
provincial, and national governments, but at 
least half of the shares held by all three govern- 
ments combined must be owned by the municipal- 
ities. Any qualified private person may partici- 
pate in such development corporations. 


Administration 


The Minister of Economic Affairs has pri- 
mary responsibility for the administration of the 
Regional Development Law. Although technically 
the Minister of Middle Classes® has the same re- 
sponsibilities as thé Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, he is concemed only with enterprises em- 
ploying 10 workers or fewer, so that the prepon- 
derance of the industrial incentives of the new 
program will be dispensed by the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The only other ministry concerned 
with the administration of area development legis- 
lation is the Ministry of Finance, which must 
approve loan guaranties. 


Applications for loans at reduced interest 
rates are to be submitted to a Government-recog- 
nized lending institution, which is to forward 
them to the Ministry of Economic Affairs or the 
Ministry of Middle Classes, depending on the 
size of the establishment applying for a loan. 
Five national and four international lending in- 
stitutions have been granted Government per- 
mission to make loans under the Regional De- 
velopment Law. 


Applications for Government-guaranteed 
loans are made through the same Government- 
recognized lending institutions. These applica- 
tions must, however, have the approval of the 
Ministry of Finance in addition to that of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs or the Ministry of 
Middle Classes 





6 The Ministry of Middle Classes has been in 
existence since 1954. It is concerned with the prob- 
lems of the independent craftsman and the small en- 
trepreneur. In addition to considering the effect of 
proposed legislation upon this group of the Belgian 
population, the Ministry provides technical assistance 
and in formation on credit facilities. 


Requests for grants are to be submitted to 
the appropriate regional office of the General 
Economic Inspectorate (l’Inspection Generale 
Economique). The Inspectorate functions under 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and has a re- 
gional office in each of the nine Belgian prov- 
inces, which enforces correct business practices. 
The regional inspector transmits these. applica- 
tions either to the Minister of Economic Affairs 
or the Minister of Middle Classes, depending on 
the size of the industry. 


Requests for tax benefits are to go directly 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs or the Minis- 
try of Middle Classes. Once the application has 
been approved by either of them, it is forwarded 
for execution to the National Tax Office. 


The Minister of Economic Affairs and the 
Minister of Middle Classes are responsible for 
the purchase and/or construction of industrial 
centers, as prescribed by law. 


The provisions of the law were made retro- 
active to January 1, 1959. The Parliament is to 
be informed each year about the progress under 
the law. 


Provisions Regarding Noncompliance 


Repayment of all advantages obtained under 
this law will be expected if, before the end of 1 
year beginning with the last payment of interest 
on loans, or a period of 4 years beginning with 
the date on which assistance was originally 
granted, the buildings or equipment and materials 
for which assistance was received are sold, not 
used, or no longer used for the purpose for which 
the assistance was granted. This will not be the 
case if such changes have been approved by the 
minister concerned. 


BRINGING THE WORKER TO THE JOB 


Labor mobility, which presents a problem 
in nearly all countries, is an exceptionally diffi- 
cult one in Belgium because of the culmral and 
linguistic separation of the population indicated 
earlier. Actually, it is a more or less accepted 
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fact that Flemings will not move in large nuor 
bers to the Walloon area, and vice versa, though 
within each region commuting is possible be- 
tween most places. As a result of this situation, 
little emphasis has been placed on relieving 
labor surpluses by sponsoring programs to help 
workers move in search of a job. Nevertheless, 
workers who cannot be locally employed and who 
wish to take a job beyond commuting distance 
may receive full traveling and moving expenses 
from the Government. No per diem or family sep- 
aration allowances are paid in Belgium, however. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational training is not a part of the 
Belgian program to aid workers in distressed 
areas, although a program for vocational training 
is attached to the National Employment Office 
(Office National du Placement et du Chomage) 
which makes training available to employed as 
well as unemployed workers on a national scale. 
Belgium, moreover, has been the main recipient 
of European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
aid for the retraining of former miners unem- 
ployed because of mine closures or rationaliza- 
tion under the ECSC program. Thus, in effect, 
it can be said that special training assistance is 
available to an important proportion of the dis- 
tressed areas. 

The ECSC treaty provides for readaptation 
payments to unemployed workers in the coal and 
steel industry, subject to contracts to be nego- 
tiated with each country needing the help. As 


part of the contract negotiated with Belgium, the 
unemployed miner accepting training receives 
his full salary for a period of 12 months. The 
ECSC, further, pays for his training. Such re- 
training for the most part takes place in existing 
centers of the National Employment Office, 
where readaptation trainees receive instruction 
side by side with regular trainees. All the costs 
are shared proportionately by the ECSC for the 
period of time that the center is used by workers 
receiving ECSC benefits. 

The first mine closures in Belgium took 
place in the Borinage in 1956-57. At this time 
there was a general shortage of miners and those 
who were left without a job could easily find em- 
ployment in other pits. ECSC readaptation as- 
sistance was very limited. It was not until the 
beginning of 1958 that the general surplus of 
coal in Europe and the resultant further closings 
in several Belgian pits called for large-scale 
readaptation assistance. Readaptation includes 
unemployment payments and assistance in mov- 
ing, as well as vocational retraining. The amount 
of unemployment assistance available to -Bel- 
gian miners eligible for readaptation is 100 per- 
cent of wages for the first 4 months, 80 percent 
for the following 4 months, and 60 percent for 
another 4 months. It may be that these generous 
payments make it unnecessary for an unemployed 
miner to take action immediately, while in the 
meantime he may hope to find another job or to 
be reemployed in another pit. Furthermore, there 
still is a current shortage of underground workers 
in some mines. In any event, only a very small 
percentage of those receiving readaptation pay- 
ments in 1958 and 1959 were in traiming centers. 





AMERICA 


Canada 


Appointment to Labour Board. Donald Mac- 
Donald, secretary-treasurer of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, has been appointed one of the 
four labor members of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board.--Canadian Labour Gazette. 


Changes in Trade Unions. Two unions ap- 
peared on the Canadian scene in 1958 and 1959, 
two ceased to operate there, and two were ab- 
sorbed in other organizations. A new union, the 
Canadian Guards Association, representing plant 
guards, was formed and the United Stone and 
Allied Products Workers of America again became 
active in Canada The old Granite Cutters’ [n- 
ternational Association of America, and the 
Insurance Agents’ Intemational Union ended Ca- 
nadian operations. The Canadian Navigators’ 
and Engineers’ Federation became part of Dis 
trict 50 of the United Mine Workers of America; 
and the remaining membership of One Big Union, 
an independent organization operating in the 
western provinces since 1919, was absorbed by 
affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress, in 
accordance with an agreement reached in 1956.-- 
Canadian Weekly Bulletin. 


Bermuda 


Labor Scene. The main sources of employ- 
ment in Bermuda are the tourist industry, the 
servicing of the United States air base and of the 
British Armed Forces, ship repair, and light in- 
dustry. Although labor is in great demand, the 
Board of Immigration strictly controls the impor- 
tation of labor because of the housing shortage. 
As a result, there is virtually no unemployment. 

The basic workweek in business organiza- 
tions (not including hotels) is 44 hours (5-1/2 
days). Bermudians employed at the United States 
air base, however, work 40 hours a week (reduced 


from 44 in April 1959). 


The following are illustrative hourly wage 
rates: laundry workers, 3 to 7 shillings (US$0. 42 
to $0.98); manual workers, 5 to 10 shillings 
(US$0.70 to $1.40); and clerical workers, 6 to 14 
shillings (US$0,.84 to $1.96). Few fringe bene- 
fits are in effect although some employers offer 
short vacations, and some participate in a health 
insurance plan financed jointly by employers and 
workers. 

The only social security law in effect cov- 
ers workmen’s compensation. A general social 
security bill was introduced in the House of As- 
sembly in 1959, but it did not pass. 

The Bermuda Industrial Union and the Ber- 
muda Union of Teachers are among the most 
active trade unions. In 1959 there were three 
short strikes, two by longshoremen and one by 
taxi drivers; all were settled by compromise.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, H amilton. 


Brazil! 


Cost of Living. The cost of living in Rio 
de Janeiro increased about 52 percent during 
1959, according to the index prepared by the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation. The index rose from 
about 450 at the end of December 1958 to 685 at 
the end of December 1959 (1948=100). This rise 
followed increases, according to the same index, 
of about 19 percent in 1958 and 12 percent in 
1957.--U.S. Embassy. Rio de Janeiro. 


British West Indies 


Retroactive Wage Raise. Following a pro- 
longed dispute between British West Indian Air- 
ways and the Caribbean Air Transport Union, an 
agreement was signed providing for a_10-percent 
wage increase, retroactive to April 1, 1958, for 
500 nonsenior airline employees.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Port of Spain. 
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Cuba 


Reorganization of Social Security. On De- 
cember: 24, 1959, Law 677 was promulgated by 
the Government in its effort to reorganize the so- 
cial security system of Cuba. Among its provi- 
sions were the following: 

l. A minimum retirement pension of 40 
pesos (US$40) per month. 

2. A contribution of 10 percent of earnings 
(5 percent each from employer and employee) to 
the social security fund. 

3. The Social Security Bank was ordered to 
submit to the Council of Ministers, by April 1, 
1960, a bill to extend the coverage of the system 
to domestic workers. 

4. The Social Security Bank was ordered to 
submit to the Council of Ministers, by July 1, 1960, 
legislative proposals to bring within the system’s 
coverage (a) all employees not previously cov- 
ered, and (b) self-employed persons.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Havana 


Labor Ministry Reorganized. A complete 
reorganization of the Ministry of Labor was ef- 
fected by the new Organic Law of the Ministry of 
Labor, which was passed by the Council of Min- 
isters on January 21, 1960. One of the provisions 
of the law gives the Labor Ministry authority to 
control employment. The Ministry will handle 
all matters relating to the hiring of employees by 
all enterprises. Rosters of available employees 
are to be set up and job openings will have to be 
filled by persons designated from this roster.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Labor Congress. A major event of the last 
quarter of 1959 for Cuban labor organizations was 
the Tenth National Congress of the Confedera - 
cion de Trabajadores de Cuba(CTC). The Con- 
gress, the first since the recent revolution, was 
held from November 18 to 23, 1959. 

Among the important resolutions adopted at 
the Congress were: (A) In the international field, 
to disaffiliate from the Organizacion Regional 
Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT)--an action 
which apparently also means disaffiliation from 
ORIT’s parent International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; (B) in the domestic field, to 
purge the organization of all leaders who were 
associated with the regime of Eusebio Mujal, 





head of CTC during the Batista era. Other reso- 
lutions called for: (1) Allocation of the regular 
l-percent deduction from the workers’ salaries 
for union dues as follows: 60 percent to the lo- 
cal union, 25 percent to the national federation, 
and 15 percent to the CTC; (2) construction of a 
national workers’ hospital; (3) minimum retire - 
ment pension of 60 pesos (US$60) per month; 
and (4) a 4-percent deduction from workers’ earn- 
ings for purchase of the Govemment’s industrial 
bonds. The Congress rejected a motion asking a 
minimum wage of 100 pesos (US$100) a month. 

At its closing session, the Congress elected 
a new Executive Directorate. Although Commu- 
nist delegates abstained from voting when their 
demand for direct representation on the Directo- 
rate was rejected, the influence of the non-Com- 
munist groups was reduced, as strong anti-Com- 
munists were either removed from the ticket or 
given less important offices. Four anti-Commu- 
nists holding elective office in affiliates have 
been induced to resign since the Congress.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Mexico 


Recent Labor Gains. December 1959 saw 
several advances for Mexican labor, some of them 
in line with the desire of the Government to de- 
velop greater mass purchasing power. 


New Minimum Wages. Biennial minimum wage 
adjustments, as prescribed by the Federal Labor 
Law, have been made throughout Mexico for 
1960-61. In the Federal District, the new rate 
for industrial workers is 14.50 pesos (US$1.16) 
and for agricultural workers 14 pesos (US$1.12) 
a day. The 14.50 pesos for industrial workers 
represents an increase of more than 20 percent, 
the largest percentage increase since 1955, when 
the rate was raised from 8 to 11 pesos a day. 
Preliminary reports of the new rates, fixed after 
hearings in other major industrial areas, indicate 
that increases in the minimum for industrial 
workers will approximate 18 percent in Veracruz 
and Tampico, 16 percent in Guadalajara, 16.6 
percent in Monterrey, 17.9 percent in Saltillo, 
16.2 percent in San Luis Potosi, 12.5 percent in 
Torreon, and 9 percent in Puebla. Wage boards 
can set higher minimums in certain cases. 
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At the same time, new tax legislation 
raised the minimum exemption for income tax 
purposes from 300 pesos (US$24) to 50) pesos 
(US$40) monthly, and exempted the minimum wage 
from taxation even when in excess of 500 pesos. 

The minimum wages are set by tripartite 
wage boards representing labor, employers, and 
the Government. In each biennium, the Central 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration of the 
respective States appoint a tripartite wage board 
in each of the 1,700 counties (municipios) of the 
country. The wage boards are convened in Octo- 
ber, and have 30 days in which to study local 
conditions and agree upon minimum wage rates 
for the next two years. If a board is unable to 
agree within 30 days, the question goes to the 
Central Board of Conciliation and Arbitration of 
the State for decision. The Mexican Constitution 
states that the minimum wage ‘‘should be suffi- 


cient . . . to satisfy _the worker’s ] normal 
needs, his education, and his lawful pleasures, 
considering him as the head of a family.” Au- 


thorities have stated, however, that this level 
has not yet been achieved. 


Social Security Revised and Extended. Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Law of 1943, pro- 
mulgated in December 1959, extended coverage, 
increased contributions and benefits, and made 
some changes in administration and enforcement. 
The following are among the significant changes: 

Coverage was extended to self-employed 
urban workers and to greater numbers of workers 
on cooperative farms. Workers earning more than 
70 pesos a day, formerly excluded, were brought 
into the system. 

Increases of 20 percent were provided in 
benefits for nonoccupational illness and for preg- 
nancy, and pensions for old age and disability 
were raised from 150 pesos (US$12) to 170 pesos 
(US$13.59) a month. The new benefits will be 
financed by an average increase of 12.5 percent 
in employer, employee, and Government contri- 
butions. 

Mexico has also ratified Convention 192 of 
the International Labour Organisation pertaining 
to Minimum Standards of Social Security; seven 
of the nine minimum standards are now met or 
exceeded by the terms of Mexican law. Mexico 
was the first Western Ilemisphere country and the 
tenth in the world to ratify Convention 102. 


Government Worker Gains. Government workers 
have had their salaries raised, and have been af- 
fected also by changes that give constitutional 
status to the civil service law, and that create a 
social security administration for Federal Gov- 
emment employees. 

Federal employees were granted a 10- 
percent general increase in basic salaries and 
wages, effective January 1, 1960, and, as the 
customary end-of-the-year bonus, an extra month’s 
pay free of all deductions. Primary school teach- 
ers under Federal jurisdiction were granted addi- 
tional wage increases, varying between 6. and 58 
percent, according to seniority and responsibili- 
ty. The latter measure represents the Govern- 
ment’s effort to encourage more people to choose 
teaching as a career, and to halt the loss of 
experienced teachers from the classrooms. 

The Constitution has been amended to in- 
clude the most important of the states that have 
governed the appointment and conditions of em - 
ployment cf Federal employees. This action ex- 
tends to Federal employees many of the guaran- 
tees previously granted by the Constitution to 
other workers. 

Government workers were affected also by 
a December 1959 law setting up the Institute of 
Social Security and Services for Government Em- 
ployees (ISSSTE). The law granted important 
fringe benefits to 300,000 civil servants and their 
families. It has the effect of centralizing and 
standardizing the previous diversity of employee 
benefits, which varied according to the budgetary 
condition of each of the 28 Government minis- 
tries and departments. Other employee benefits, 
including those provided by the pension plan, 
were formerly administered by the Bureau of Civil 
Pensions, a semi-public agency. The Bureau, 
its capital of 1,300 million pesos (over US$100 
million), and all its programs will be absorbed 
and administered by the ISSSTE. The Institute 
will be organized as a semiautonomous agency, 
with the Federation of Civil Servants’ Unions, 
which played an important part in drafting the 
legislation, represented on the Board of Directors. 

In addition to centralizing administration of 
the existing employee welfare program, the law 
also authorized new fringe benefits, the most 


important of which are as follows: 


Medical service: The new law granted full 
medical care to retired Federal employees, 
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as well as to the active employees previ- 
ously covered, and to their dependents. 
Some 1,500,000 persons will be directly 
benefited by this provision. 

Retirement: The law authorized retirement 
at full pay for workers who have completed 
30 years of service, regardless of their age. 
Retirement benefits will be computed on the 
basis of total reimbursement received, rather 
than on basic salary only. 


Pensions: The minimum pension was raised 
from 6 to 12 pesos (US$0.48 to $0.96) daily, 
which represents a 100-percent increase in 
the amount received by 8,000 of the present 
12,900 pensioners according to union spokes- 
men. Every 6 years, the pension scale will 
be reviewed to determine if the cost of liv- 
ing, condition of the pension fund, and actuu- 
arial findings justify an increase. 


Loans: Federal employees may borrow from 
the fund up to 100,000 pesos (US$8,000) as 
a mortgage loan, or up to the equivalent of 
6 months’ salary as a short-term loan. The 
maximum interest rate for all loans will be 8 
percent annually on the unpaid balance. 


These extensive new benefits will necessi- 
tate greater percentage contributions to the fund 
by the State and by the individual employee, but 
the Government will contribute a larger share. 
Workers will now contribute 8 percent of basic 
salary, compared with the average 5.6-percent 
contribution formerly made to the Bureau of Civil 
Pensions. The Government, which formerly 
matched the employee’s contribution, will now 
contribute to the Institute’s fund a sum equal to 
12.75 percent of the employee’s basic wage or 
salary. 


Collective Agreements. Important collective con- 
tracts were revised during December 1959. Em- 
ployees of the Mexican Social Security Institute, 
some 12,000 in number, were granted a 10-percent 
wage rise and an increase of 50 pesos (US$4) 
monthly in individual: housing allowances. The 
year-long internal union conflict at section 147 
of the Mine Workers Union at Altos Hornos de 
Mexico in Coahuila came to an end with the con- 
clusion of a new collective agreement granting 
the 6,000 workers of that plant a 3.60-peso 
(US$0.29) daily wage increase, retroactive to 
October 25, 1959. At the country’s largest elec- 
trical appliance plant, Industria Electrica de 
Mexico, 1,200 workers received a 3.50-peso 
(US$0.28) daily wage increase, and agreement for 
greater company contributions to the employees’ 
savings fund and medical plan. Collective con- 
tracts were also revised among smaller com- 
panies in the paper, airline, radio, fertilizer, and 
soft-drink bottling industries. Increases in pay 
registered in contract revisions throughout the 
country averaged 14 percent and covered an esti- 
mated 25,090 workers.-- U.S. Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 


Trinidad 


Labor Leader Reelected. John Rojas, pres- 
ident of the powerful Oilfield Workers’ Trade 
Union, who recently visited the United States on 
a grant under the U.S. Government’s exchange-of- 
persons program, was reelected President-General 
of the Trinidad and Tobago Trades Union Con- 
gress.--U.S. Consulate General, Port of Spain. 


EUROPE 


Austria 


Farmers’ Pensions. The Austrian Constitu- 
tional Court has ruled that there are several un- 
constitutional provisions in the Farmers’ Pension 
Act (for self-employed farmers). The Court 
stated that the system of financing the pensions-- 
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by setting the contributions at 150 percent of the 
real estate taxes paid on agricultural and fores- 
try land--violated the principle of equality before 
the law by (1) failing to fix a maximum assess- 
ment, as in other social insurance, and (2) not 
maintaining a proportionate relationship between 
contributions and benefits.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna 
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Denmark 


Political Affiliation of Labor Leaders. The 
annual census of the political affiliations of the 
board members of Copenhagen trade union locals 
showed that between 1958 and 1959 the Social 
Democrats (although maintaining their predomi- 
nance in 188 of the 202 locals) lost 17 board 
members, the nonpartisans lost 5, and the old 
Communist Party lost 9, but the non-Moscow Com- 
munists (Socialist People’s Party) gained 33 
members.-eU.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Wage Increases and Hours of Work. Accord- 
ing to the Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB), 
the unions in 1959 renegotiated wage agreements 
for about 9 million employees. They obtained an 
average 5.5-percent pay increase including com- 
pensation for shorter hours, or 4.5 percent ex- 
cluding such compensation. Of 20,000,000 wage 
and salary earners in the Federal Republic, 75 
percent (15 million) had a workweek of less than 
48 hours by the end of 1959.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Apprentice Labor Shortage. The shortage 
of labor in the Federal Republic is accentuated 
by an acute shortage of apprentices, which has 
resulted in 135,000 unfilled jobs in. the skilled 
trades. Because of the low birth rate in 1945, 
the number of youth leaving school available to 
enter the labor force is abnormally small. For 
the years immediately ahead, an optimistic esti- 
mate has been made of approximately 500,090 
potential entrants into the labor force annually, 
with apprenticeship openings about 575,000, on 
the average. Regional differences, pronounced 
occupational preferences, and the fact that some 
of the girls will accept unskilled work rather than 
go into training are circumstances which will 
make it difficult to find candidates for available 
openings in skilled trades.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Netherl ands 


Wage Increases. According to Bauke Rool- 
vink, State Secretary for Social Affairs, 1,200,000 
Dutch workers--about one-fourth of the total labor 
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force and about two-fifths of the total of workers 
whose wages are determined by collective bar- 
gaining--have been granted wage increases in 
1959-60. The increases range, in general, from 
4 to 6 percent, exclusive of fringe benefits and 
compensation measures related to the pending 
increase in rents and milk prices.--U.S. Embassy, 
The Hague. 


Norway 


Labor’s Next Objectives; Productivity 
Trend. Konrad Nordahl, president of the Norwe- 
gian Federation of Trade Unions (LO), speaking 
before the convention of the Railroad Workers’ 
Union late in 1959, said that Norwegian labor’s 
next objectives will be (a) the improvement of 
pensions, (b) the adjustment of women’s wages 
in line with the ILO convention on equal pay, and 
(c) a further reduction of the workweek, which 
was reduced in 1959 from 48 to 45 hours. 

As regards the workweek, the Minister of 
Industry has reported that increased productivity 
more than compensated for the reduced working 
time with the introduction of the 45-hour week on 
March 1, 1959. He therefore expressed himself 
as favorable to Nordahl’s proposal for a further 
reduction, though he withheld judgment pending 
receipt of further information. 

Real wages rose 3 percent during 1959, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Employment Prospects Better. Estimates 
prepared before the yearend figures became avail- 
able indicated that winter employment would 
probably be higher, and unemployment lower, 
than a year earlier. The Directorate of Labor 
predicted that total regular employment in the 
first quarter of 1960 would be 26,000 higher than 
in the same period of 1959, and 10,009 higher 
than in the peak year 1957. On this basis, the 
Government anticipated that it would need to 
create emergency winter work for only about 9,000 
workers, at a cost of 95 million kroner (US$13.3 
million)--compared with 14,000 workers, who re- 
ceived such assistance at a cost of 130 million 
kroner (US$18. 2 million) in the previous winter. 
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Figures which became available at the end 
of January 1950 tended to show that the estimate 
had been valid.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Sweden 


Shortage of Skilled Workers. A developing 
shortage of skilled workers in the building cn- 
struction and machine industries, as well as the 
longstanding shortage of nurses, will be met in 
part by (a) an increase in the number of training 
courses conducted by the Government, and (b) 
a liberalization of the conditions under which 
work permits may be granted to qualified workers 


from outside of Scandinavia.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 
U.$.S.R. 

Production, Productivity, and Consumer 


Goods. In its economic report for 1959, ‘the Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers reported that: Industrial 
production during 1959 increased by 11 percent 
or more than the 7.7-percent increase called for 
by the national economic plan; production of 
capital goods increased by 12 percent, and pro- 
duction of consumer goods by 10.3 percent. La- 
bor productivity in industry increased by 7.4 


percent, as compared with 6 percent in 1958. The 
average number of wage and salary earners 
reached 56,300,000 in 1959, representing an in- 


crease of 1,700,090 over 1958. The volume of 
sales of consumer goods in State and cooperative 
stores increased 8 percent over 1958, but the 
supply of certain commodities like cotton fabrics, 
furniture, home refrigerators, and construction 
materials was still not adequate, it was stated, to 
meet consumer demand. The report criticized 
manufacturers and stores for failing to provide 
consumer goods in sufficient variety and accept- 
able quality as indicated by consumer refusals to 
buy defective or unattractive goods. 

Production figures for selected commodities 
in 1959 are given in the table shown on page 28, 
this issue. (The source gives figures for the pro- 
duction of many other commodities also.) 


Jnited Kingdom 


Labor Shortage. A shortage of labor exists 
in manufacturing in central England (including 
Birmingham and Sheffield). Recruiting in dis- 
tressed areas for these jobs proved disappointing, 
as those who still remained unemployed in the 
distressed areas after operation of the transfer 
programs were mostly family men who were reluc- 
tant to leave their hometowns.--U.S. Embassy, 
London. , 
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Aden 


Strike Ended. The settlement reached on 
December 9, 1959, between the British Petroleum 
Company and its bunkering employees, who had 
been on strike for 32 days, included several im- 
provements in working conditions and was con- 
sidered a victory by the Aden Trade Union Con- 
gress. The pro-Government press welcomed the 
settlement as a step toward restoring life to Aden 
harbor and ending the heavy losses sustained by 
the Aden Port Trust as a result of the strike.-- 


U.S. Consulate, Aden. 





Algeria 


Increase in Minimum Wage Scales. Follow- 
ing two successive increases in the Algiers cost- 
of-living index, in October and November 1959, 
the Delegation General increased the minimum 
guaranteed wage scale (salaire minimum inter- 
professionnel garanti) for nonagricultural workers 
by 3.44 percent, effective January 1, 1960. This 
increase in the minimum hourly wage was auto- 
matic under the terms of an earlier decree, and 
was put into effect by a decree promulgated De- 
cember 28, 1959. Also issued on the latter date 
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was a parallel decree providing for a proportion- 
ate increase in the minimum wages of agricul- 
tural workers, with certain exceptions. 

Both of these increases relate to minimum 
rates, and as such officially affect only the 
wages that were below the newly established 
scales. The Algerian increase of 3.44 percent 
was greater than the increase of 2.57 percent 
that took effect for nonagricultural workers in 
Metropolitan France on November 1, 1959.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Algeria 


Iran 


Reorganization of Ministry of Labor. Min- 
ister of Labor ilassan Ali Mansur is undertaking 
a complete reorganization of the Ministry. Mr. 
Mansur will be assisted by two new undersecre- 
taries. A Ministry of Labor Advisory Council 
consisting of five members--all university pro- 
fessors--selected from the Iligh Economic Coun- 
cil staff of advisers, will assist in drafting labor 
regulations. Another change has been to rename 
the Ministry of Labor, which will now be called 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 


Iraq 


Federation to Join WFTU. Abd al Qadir 
Abbas al Ayash, Secretary General of the Irayi 
Federation of Trade Unions, announced on De- 
cember 21, 1959, that the Federation’s application 
for membership in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) had been accepted.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Baghdad. 


Lebanon 


Trade Unions. Although the new anti- 
Communist ilotel, Restaurant and Entertainment 
Establishments Employees’ and Workers’ Union, 
originally sponsored by the United Unions of Em- 
ployees and Workers (with which it is now affili- 
ated), has been operating only since June 1959, 
it has broken the long-held near monopoly of the 
Communist-controlled Hotel, Restaurant and 
Coffee ilouse Workers’ Union. The latter is now 
exclusive bargaining agent for the employees of 
only four of Beirut’s major hotels: The St. Geor- 
ges, Plaza, Lord’s, and Eden Roc.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Beirut. 


United Arab Republic (Egypt) 


Reorganization of Labor Ministry. By Pres- 
idential Decree No. 2022, dated November 15, 
1959, the Executive Ministry of Social Affairs 
and Labor was reorganized. It was stated that 
the purpose, in part, was the decentralization of 
Ministry activities. Egypt was divided into 21 
regions, in each of which there will be a repre 
sentative to carry out the policies of the Minis- 
try. Policies are to be developed by separate 
offices, called administrations, organized in the 
Ministry’s various areas of responsibility: co- 
operatives, social insurance, protection of juve- 
niles, labor inspection, industrial relations, man- 
power, training, research, and tural and local 
industries.--U.S, Embassy, Cairo. 


SOUTH ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Australia 


Labor’s Aims for 1960. Following the suc- 
cess of the unions’ 1359 campaigns for increases 
in wages and in wage margins, the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) announced that 
the main aims of the unions in 1950 would be to 
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gain (a) the right to accumulate sick leave from 
year to year and to transfer the total when chang- 
ing jobs, and (b) an increase in annual leave from 
2 to 3 weeks for most workers and from 3 to 4 
weeks for shift workers. If employees gain the 
right to transfer sick leave from job to job, em- 
ployers will need to create a common sick-leave 
fund.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 
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Ceylon 


Trade Unions Unite. Two leading planta- 
tion workers’ unions, the Ceylon Workers’ Con- 
gress (affiliated with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions) and the Democratic 
Workers’ Congress (DWC), agreed in December 
1959 to merge, forming a single trade union for 
estate workers. Formerly united, the two unions 
had split in 1956 over leadership issues. The 
reunification was preceded, in August 1959, by 
the withdrawal of Communist elements from the 
DWC.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. | 


Trade Union Convention. The Lanka Es- 
tate Workers’ Union (controlled by the Trotsky ite 
Lanka Sama Samaja Party-LSSP), with a claimed 
membership of 66,667, held its annual convention 
December 27-28, 1959. Convention demands in- 
cluded: (1) prohibition against armed police on 
estates during strikes; (2) management recog- 
nition of any union that has organized 51 percent 
of the workers on an estate; (3) granting estate 
workers a special living allowance of 17/50 ru- 
pees (approximately US$3.60) per month; (4) a 
minimum daily wage of 2/50 rupees (US$0.53) on 
estates; (5) doubling of the employer’s contri bu- 
tion to the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, 
from 5 percent to 10 percent of the payroll; 6) im- 
proved library and recreational facilities on es- 
tates; and (7) full citizenship for Indian Tamils 
after 5 years’ continuous residence in Ceylon.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 


Secondary Boycott. An industrial court 
ruled recently that truckdrivers employed by the 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. who refused to make 
deliveries to a gasoline station where members 
of another union were on strike were guilty of an 
unfair labor practice amounting to misconduct. 
The truckdrivers involved are members of the 
All-Ceylon Oil Companies Workers’ Union, an af- 
filiate of the Lanka Sama Samaja Party (Trotsky- 
ite)-controlled Ceylon Federation of Labor. As 
this is the first secondary boycott case heard 
before an industrial court in Ceylon, the decision 
is expected to serve as a precedent in future 
cases.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 


Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme Extend- 
ed. The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, 
which is administered by the Government, was 
extended, effective January 1, 1960, to cover 
almost all eligible workers, bringing the total 
number covered to about 2 million. Workers still 
excluded are those in establishments employing 
fewer than three workers in some industries, 
fewer than five agricultural workers employed on 
properties of less than 10 acres, workers engaged 
in domestic service, and those employed in char- 
itable and religious institutions and in social 
service organizations. The Fund also excludes 
Government and municipal employees who are 
covered by noncontributory pension plans. Pri- 
vate establishments with approved pension 
schemes need not join the Fund. The Central 
Bank collects monthly contributions amounting to 
10 percent of each member’s gross earnings (6 
percent from the employer and 4 percent from the 
employee), which are credited to the worker’s 
account and are to be paid to him with interest 
upon retirement. The funds as they are gathered 
may be used to finance urgent development and 
improvement projects.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 


New Zeal and 


Availability of Young Workers. Although 
the total New Zealand labor force is expected to 
increase by about 21 to 24 percent in the years 
1960 to 1970, the ‘‘juvenile labor force” (persons 
under 21 years of age who are available for em- 
ployment) is expected to rise by 40 percent during 
that period. The increase poses serious problems 
in training and other fields. This rise will con- 
trast markedly with the period 1936 to 1956, when 
the total labor force grew by 22.2 percent, and 
the juvenile labor force grew only 6.9 percent. 
The large number of young people expected to 
enter the labor force in the cominy decade is at- 
tributable in part to the rise in the birth rate after 
1935. The birth rate grew from 16.17 per 1,000 
population in 1935 to 21.19 per 1,000 in 1940.-- 


New Zealand, Labour and Information Gazette. | 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


CERTAIN ITEMS HAVE BEEN EXAMINED AND ANNOTATED. 
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International Federation of Building and Woodworkers. Minutes of Eighth Congress, 
Munich, 1957. Copenhagen, 1959. 


Intemational Metalworkers’ Federation. Rules. 1957. 8 pp. 


Williams, Faith M. and Eaton, EdgarI. ‘‘Payments for labor and foreign trade.’’ Ameri- 
can Economic Review, September 1959, pp. 584-601. 
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International 


Pan American Union, Department of Cultural Affairs. Inter-American Review of Bibli- 
ography. Washington, Pan American Union. (Quarterly.) 


The official organ of the Inter-American Committee on Bibli- 
ography in the Pan American Union. Recent books are listed un- 
der major subject headings, including Labor and Social Affairs, 
Sociology, Medicine and Public Health, Law, Education, and Eco- 
nomics. Book reviews and articles about books, authors, and bib- 
liographies appear in each issue. 


Pan American Union, Department of Statistics. Indices de Precios al Consumidor (Costa 
de la Vida) do los Naciones Americanas, Enero de 1955 a Mayo de 1959 { Consumer 
Price Indexes (Cost of Living) of the American Nations, January 1955 to May 1959 _]. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1959. 47 pp. 


Contains the official cost-of-living indexes, general indexes 
for food, housing, clothing and other expenses, by month, for all 
Western Hemisphere countries, converted to the common base of 
1955=100. May be made available in English later. 


Canada 
Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Wages & Hours--P rimary 


Textile Industry; Salaires & Heures--Industrie Textile Primaire, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. 12 pp. (Report No. 16.) 
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Contains tables showing (1) the trend in wages, 1945-58, in 
primary textiles, (2) actual wages, October 1:)58, in cotton, wool- 
len, synthetic, and other textiles, and (3) the length of the work- 
week. In English and French. 


Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Wage Rates, Salaries 
and Hours of Labour; Gages, traitements et heures de travail. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1959. 280 pp. $1. (Annual Report No. 41, October 1958.) 


Contains technical note , a summary of general wage trends, 
index numbers of average rates for 1901-58, and wage rates and 
hours for various industries. In English and French. 


British Honduras 


British:Honduras, Labour Department. Annual report, 1956/57. Belize (?) 1958(?) 27 pp. 


British Honduras. Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 1959. Belize(?) 1959. 39 pp. 
Chile 


Chile, Servicio Nacional de Estadistica. Demografia ano 1955 (Demography for 1955 ]. 
Santiago, 1958. 196.pp. 


Chile, Universidad de Chile, Instituto de Economia. Perspectivas Economicas del Prob- 
lema de las Pensiones (Economic Perspectives of the Problem of Peasions). Santiago, 


1958. 28 pp. 


Oyanguren, Herman. ‘‘The development and practice of occupational health in Chile.’ 
Journal of Occupational Medicine, November 1959, pp. 603-606. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador, Banco Central del Ecuador. Memoria del Gerente General, 1958 (Report of the 
Director General, 1958). Quito, 1959. 229 pp. 


Contains information on industrial production, occupations, 
and wages. 


Falkland Islands 


‘Falkland Workers’ Steady Progress.’' Free Labour World, October 1959, pp. 435-437. 


St. Vincent 


St. Vincent, Department of Labour. Labour Report 1958. Kingstown, 1959. 11 pp. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


International 


Galenson, Walter. ‘‘The Labor Situation in Westem Europe.’’ Bulletin, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, October 1959, p. 3. 


International Labour Office. Labour Costs in European Industry. Geneva, 1959. 170 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 52.) 


Malles, Paul. ‘‘Strucmral Relationships Between Trade Unions and Labour Parties. 
Pt. 1. Social Democratic Parties in Europe.’’ Canadian Labour, October 1959, pp. 30- 
31. 


Malles, Paul. Organisation for European Economic Cooperation, European Productivity 
Agency. Activities and Achievements: A Summary of the Work Done by E.P.A. During 
Four Years of Operational Activities. Paris, 1958. 113 pp. 


Seidman, Bert. ‘European Trade Unions Look at Economic Integration.’’ American Fea- 
erationist, February 1960, pp. 15-17. 


Summarizes the findings of Mr. Seidman, an economist in the 
Research Department of the AFL-CIO, on a study trip to eight 
countries of Western Europe in November-December 1959. 


Cyprus 
Great Britain, Colonial Office. Cyprus, Report for the Year 1958. 158 pp. 
Denmark 


Denmark. Teknikerkommission. Teknisk og naturvidenskabelig arbejdskraft (Technical 
and Scientific Man Power). Copenhagen, 1959. 255 pp. (Betaenkning nr. 229.) 


Eire 


Ireland, Central Statistics Office. The Trend of Employment and Unemployment in 1958. 
Dublin, 1959. 74 pp. 


Finland 


Strommer, Aarno. Vdestonkehitys ja Tyovoimavarat Suomessa Vuosina 1950-1970-- 
Summary: Population Development and Labour Force Resources in Finland During 
1950-1970. lelsinki, National Planning Bureau, 1959. 84 pp. (National Planning 
Bureau Series A: 5.) 


Text in Finnish, with English translations of the table head- 
ings in ‘the statistical appendix and an English summary of the 
entire study, pp. 54-58. 
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Italy 


Italy, Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Compendio Statistico Italiano, 1959 (Compendium 
of Italian Statistics, 1959). Rome, 1959. 319 pp. 


Istituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale. The Italian System of Social Insurance. 
Rome, 1959. 58 pp. 


Norway 


Norway, Ministry of Social Affairs. Social Developments in Norway, 1957-1959. Oslo, 
1959. 38 pp. Processed. In English. 


A biennial review, describing Government programs and ‘ 
progress in the fields of social insurance, child welfare, housing, a 
labor force, etc. 


Norway, Statistisk Sentralbyra. Statistiske Oversikter, 1958 (Statistical Survey, 1958). 


lations.) 


Oslo, 1959. 238 pp. (Norges Offisielle Statistisk XI, 330,) 7 
Leiserson, Mark W. Wages and Economic Controi in Norway, 1945-1957. Cambridge, F 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 174 pp. (Wertheim Publications in Industrial Re- . 


Norway, Staustisk Sentralbyra. Productivitetsutviklingen i Industrien 1949-1955; Pro- 
ductivity Trends in Mining and Manufacturing 1949-1955. Oslo, H. Aschehoug and (o., 
1959. 192 pp. 5.50 kronor. (Norway’s Official Statistics, Series XI, No. 326.) 





The study contains an English summary (pp. 62-64), and i 
numerous tables. Its preparation was made possible through : 
grants from the Norwegian Productivity Institute. , 


Thonstad, Tore. Produksjonsstruktur, Import og Sysselsetting, En Krysslopsstudie-- 
Structure of Production, Imports and Employment, An Input-Output Study. Oslo, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics of Norway, 1959. 129 pp. 5.50 kronor. (Sam funnsokonomiske 
Studier Nr. 8.) 





A study of the interrelations of Norway’s need for imports, 
structure of production, and distribution of employment among the 
sectors of the economy. Contains an English summary, pp. 121- 
127. 


Sweden 


Sweden, Socialstyrelsen. Loner, 1957, pt. 2: Lantarbetare, Industriarbetare, M. Fl. 
(Wages, 1957, pt. 2: Agricultural Workers, Industrial Workers, etc.). Stockholm, 1959. 


109 pp. 
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Sweden, Riksforsakringsanstalten. Yrkesskador Ar 1956 (Industrial Injuries, Year 1956). 
Stockholm, 1959. 140 pp. 


Table of contents and summary are given in English as well 
as Swedish. 


United Kingdom 


Great Britain, National Youth Employment Council. The Work of the Youth Employment 
Service, 1956-1959. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1959. 27 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Covers vocational guidance, the training-allowance plan, 
placement and related subjects. 


Woodcock, George. ‘‘The Trade Unions and Public Opinion.’’ Free Labour World, Octo- 
ber 1959, pp. 427-31. 


Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings, Ninety-first, 1959. London, 1959. 
576 pp. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. Annual Report, 1959. Glasgow, 1959. 350 pp. 


Labour Party, National Executive Committee. Report, 1959. London, 1959. 91 pp. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia 


Republic. of Czechoslovakia, State Statistical Office. Statistickad Rocenka Republiky 
Ceskoslovenske 1959 (Statistical Yearbook of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 1959). 
Prague, Orbis, 1959. 548 pp. 


J.5.S.iR. 


Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Mirovoi Ekonomiki I Mezhdunarodaykh Otnoshenii. 
Mezhdunarodnyi politiko - ekonomicheskii ezhegodnik, 1958 (International Political- 
Economic Yearbook, 1958). Moscow, Gos. Izdat. Pol. Lit., 1958. 727 pp. 


Brown, Emily Clark. ‘‘The Local Union in Soviet Industry: Its Relations With Members, 
Party, and Management.” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1960, pp. 
192-215. 


This article describes the Soviet trade union system and 
embodies the author’s personal observations while touring the 
Soviet Union in 1959. 








SOURCES 





Lindsay, Franklin A. The Growth of Soview Economic Power and Its Consequences for 
Canada and the United States. Washington, Canadian-American Committee, 1958. 22 pp. 


‘*The Soviet Union: Model for Asia?’’ Problems of Communism, November/December 


1959, pp. 30-46. 


Contents: The Social System, by Alex Inkeles; State Plan- 
ning and Forced Industrialization, by Oleg Hoeffding. 


Yanowitch, Murray. ‘‘Trends in Soviet Occupational Wage Differentials.’’ Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, January 1960, pp. 166-91. 


Seeks to determine from Soviet statistics whether the U.S.S.R. 
is following the trend historically characteristic of western coun- 


tries, by which wage differentials increase during early industri- 
alization, but decrease once more as the economy matures. 


AFRICA 
International 
Roper, Joseph I. Labour Problems in West Africa. London, Penguin Books, 1959. 111 pp. 


“‘Industrialization in West Africa.” Statistical and Economic Review, September 1959, 
pp. 1-41. 


Contents: I. The Appeal of Industrialization. II. Historical 
Development. III. Location of Industry. IV. Some Industrial Case 
Studies. V. Attitude of the United Africa Company Limited. 
Ghana 


Ghana. Laws, Statutes, etc. The Industrial Relations (Amendment) Act, 1959. Accta, 
Government Printer, 1959. 4 pp. (No. 43 of 1959.) 


Northern Rhodesiu 


Northern Rhodesia, Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner. Annual Report, 1958/59. 
Lusaka, 1959. 8 pp. 


Saudi Arabia 


Lipsky, George A. Saudi Arabia, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven, 
HRAF Press, 1959. 367 pp. (Survey of World Culmres, No. 4.) 





SOU.RCES 





MIDDLE EAST 


Israel 


Nizan, Dr. Arieh. The Economic Situation of Widows and Orphans in Receipt of National 
Insurance Benefits. Jerusalem, National Insurance Institute, Information Department, 
1959. 14 pp. 


An examination of the size and sources of family income 
before and after the death of the head of the family, and of family 
living conditions. The statistics are given by size of family and 
include data on the extent of income changes for different cate- 
gories of families. 


SOU.T' ASIA 
Ceylon 


**Statistics of Hours Actually Worked and Average Earnings in Certain Trades (or Indus- 
tries) in Ceylon.’’ Ceylon Labour Gazette, November 1959, pp. 495-502. 


Statistics of hours worked and average eamings per day and 
per month, in September 1958, by occupation and by sex, in cer- 
tain trades to which Part II of the Wages Boards Ordinance has 
been applied. Statistics showing minimum wages and average 
eamings per worker per day are also given for the years 1950-58 
for a number of important industries. 


India 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Fortnightly Review Annual, 
1958. New Delhi, 1958. 77 pp. 


Contains statistical tables of industrial and agriculmral 
production (1951-57); wholesale prices (1947-58); consumer prices 
(1950-58). 


India, Central Labour and Employment Ministry, Labour Bureau. Indian Labour Year 
Book, 1957. Simla, Government of India Press, 1959. 501 pp- 


This volume, a standard work of reference similar to pre- 
vious issues, contains much information relating to labor. It 
covers the second year of India’s Second Five-Year Plan. 


Kannappan, Subbiah. ‘‘The Tata Steel Strike: Some Dilemmas of Industrial Relations in 
a Developing Economy.”’ Joumd o/ Political Economy, October 1959, pp. 489-507. 
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SOU.RCES 





Pakistan 

Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Economic Affairs Division, Central Sta- 
tistical Office. Census of Manufacturing Industries--1955: Statistical Bulletin. 
Karachi, Manager of Publications, August 1959. 


The publication includes basic industrial statistics by major 
industry groups and selected industries for all of Pakistan. Among 
the data given are number of establishments, average daily em- 
ployment, and cost of labor. 


OCEANIA 


Australia 
Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labour Report, 1958. Canberra, 1959. 204 pp. 


Queensland, Department of Labour and Industry. Report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops, 1958/59. Brisbane, 1959. 28 pp. 


Includes data on number of factories, by type of industry and 
number of employees. 


United Trades and Labour Council of South Australia. Official Trades Union Directory 
of the United Trades and Labour Council of South Australia, 1959. Adelaide (?), 1959. 
128 pp. 


Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labour Report, 1958. Canberra, 1959. 204 pp. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand, Department of Statistics. Report on the Official Estimates of National 
Income and Expenditure, 1958/59. Wellington, 1959. 32 pp. 


New Zealand Federation of Labour. Constitution and Rules, 1959. Wellington, 1959. 
21 pp. ° e 


New Zealand, Social Security Department. Report, 1958/59. Wellington, 1959. 59 pp. 





TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 


ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 


by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 


to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 








TABLE 1: INDIA: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS-OF FACTORY EMPLOY EES, COVERED UNDER 
THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT SELECTED STATES. 1957 





Number of factories-- 


Average daily eamings (in mpees) 


























ony N f ind Covered |Furnishing All Andhra 
ame of indust 
me a. by act returns States |Pradesh Anos 
All industries (01 to 84) .....00.0000000.. 26. 466 18, 172 3. 67 1.82 2.84 
Seasonal industries (01 to 22)............ 11, 570 7, 881 1. 69 1. 33 2. 21 
Perennial industries (23 to 84) .......... 14, 896 10, 291 4,B 2. 44 6. 18 
01 Processes allied to agriculuwre.......... 2,92 1, 336 L 35 - 45 1. 73 
20 | Food (except beverages) «0.0.0.0... 5, 996 4, 374 1.55 .61 2. 43 
EINE ALE OOD 104 74 5. 99 2. 52 2.09 
22. | Tebeccesanisi. beaisids.cxew..acida 2, 459 1, 597 2. 29 2. 96 -- 
inna t Se 2, 152 4. 57 2.93 3.32 
24 Footwear, other wearing apparel,and 
other made-up textile goods............ 189 112 3, 39 1. 47 °° 
25 Wood and cork (except furniture) ...... 975 562 2. 51 1. 44 3.901 
26 Furniture and fixtures................0..00. i70 120 3. 20 3.19 ee 
27. ‘| Paper and paper products.................. 123 85 3.31 3.37 ee 
28 | Printing, publishing, and allied 
I icc tidk Anekalihstevepeseste ssoees 1, 646 1, 153 4.91 2. 06 2. 83 
29 Leather and leather products 
(except footwear) ................:0sssseseeees 382 397 2. 32 98 °° 
30 Rubber and rubber products.................. 173 118 3. 35 1. 45 on 
31 Chemicals and chemical products........ 333 626 3.94 2. 10 5.31 
32 Products of petroleum and coal .......... 122 100 6. 29 2. 35 10.07 
33 Nonmetallic mineral products (except 
products of petroleum and coal ...... 1, 168 754 2. 39 1. 7) 3.33 
34 Basic metal industries .................5006 387 256 04 2. 64 4, 25 
35 Metal products (except machinery 
and transport equipment).................. 1, 089 758 3.96 1.85 8. 18 
36 Machinery (except electrical 
SETS am 1, 325 983 4, 13 2.05 7.61 
37 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
appliances and supplies.................. 248 177 4.62 1. 42 ** 
38 Transport and transport equipment .... 319 684 5.32 7.03 5.71 
39 Miscellaneous industries .................... 896 592 3.91 1. 56 4.26 
51 Electricity, gas, and steam ................ 271 221 4.93 2. 21 5.32 
52 Water and sanitary services................ 108 35 3.44 2. 34 10, 31 
33 RECTEALION SEFVICES..,.......0.0:ceceseresesees 48 26 4. 89 -- -- 
B4 | Personal services ...............csesecsseseseees 549 420 62 2. 48 ee 





1 Average in factories fumishing reums. 


Intern ational Standard Industrial Classification code. 


Note: Statistics were derived by dividing the total wage bill by the total of man-days worked, as reported 


1 mpee=US$0. 21. 


by the States. Data are limited to States whose retums were such as to fumish a basis for estimates. 
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TABLE 1. INDIA: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, COVERED UNDER 
THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, SELECTED STATES, 1957 1 Continued 





Average daily earnings (in rupees) 





Name of industry 
































Bihar |Bombay |Kerala |M adras | Orissa er Delhi | Tripura 
4.07) 4.54] 211] 2.61) 278 | 2.68) 4.89) 1.29 | All industries (J 1 to 84) 
3.78; 2.20); 1D .76}| 1.41 .86 | 3.61] 1.12 | Seasonal industries (01 to 22) 
4.15} 4.81] 2.76] 3.44] 3.22 | 3.23 | 4.94] 3.01 | Perennial industries (23 to 84) 
3.67} 1.65 “ 82 °° 2.74| 4.69] L72 | Processes allied to agriculmre 
3.91} 3.10] 1.27 .63 | 1. 38 .60 | 3.62] 1.03 | Food (except beverages) 
3.11] 3.26 °° 2.go Et dot Lb oeae Gone -° Beverages 
3.57} 1.60] 1.98] 1.64] 1.45 | 2.24 es 1.97 | Tobacco 
2.84) 4.97] 2.51] 3.70] 3.37 | 3.60] 5.11 -° Textiles 
Footwear, other wearing apparel, and 
6.56] 3.93] 2.35] 2.84 she <* 4.13 . 66 other made-up textile goods 
1.99} 2.90] 2.20] 2.03} 2.56 | 2.89 | 3.90] 3.01 | Wood and cork (except furniture) 
2.78| 4.95] 2.96) 2.03] 2.27 | 1.609] 4.88 -- Furniture and fixtures 
3.44) 2.96) 2.72] 1.74] 3.64 ee 3.91 -° Paper and paper products 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
3.35] 4.36] 2.82] 3.34] 3.97 | 2.60] 6.27] 4.14 industries 
Leather and leather products 
9.80} 3.96 -- 2.20} 1.37 -- 2. 96 -- (except footwear) 
-° 3.79 | 2.49] 4.08 -° -° a $2 ° itu bber and rubber products 
3.26] 4.82] 4.54] 2.63] 1.36 *- 3.99 ee Cheinicals and chemical products 
4.97} 6.85] 6.89] 4.76 °° 3.81 | 6.68 -° Products of petroleum and coal 
Nonmetallic mineral products (except 
3.16} 2.89} 2.21] 2.24] 2.46] 3.59] 2.72] 2.22 products of petroleum and coal 
5.48) 4.37] 2.51] 2.61] 4.97 | 2.22] 3.70 “e Basic metal industries 
Metal products (except machinery 
4.78] 4.32) 2.34] 2.95] 2.07 | 2.96] 3.30] -- and transport equipment) 
; Machinery (except electrical 
4.37) 4.31) 3.42] 2.93] 5.27] 1.79] 4.27 -° machinery) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
4.54] 5.36] 2.30) 3.42 + 3.08 | 4.99] 3.95 appliances and supplies 
3.34) 5.76] 3.90} 4.15] 3.37 | 3.16] 6.93] 1.39 | Transport and transport equipment 
2.06] 4.28] 2.77] 2.64] 3.16 | 2.02] 4.45 es Miscellaneous industries 
3.96} 5.85] 5.14] 5.60] 2.35 | 5.44] 5.75 ee Electricity, gas, and steam 
3.70| 3.26 *e 2.80 | 2.2) -° 4. 23 -° Water and sanitary services 
ee 4.72 ee 5. 09 ee ae Vee °° Recreation services 
1.69} 3.76} 2.20] 1.59] 1.28 ee 4.81 -° Personal services 





Source: Government of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau, Indian L abour Gazette, 


Vol. 16, No. 9, March 1959, pp. 688-693. 
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TABLE 2 ISRAEL: NUMBER EMPLOYED IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, SELECTED YEARS, 1948-58 


(In thousands) 





























Industry 1948 | 1950 | 1952 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
i 72.8 | 90.9 | 107.3 |116.8 | 121.6 | 127.2 | 135.6 | 143.5 
Mining and quarrying 0.000.000.0000 8 14] 15] 2.0 24] 2.6} 3.1) 3.0 
FRR scicch sckhhchtechenehiicees kik dstiesdb tine oeeere 9.0 12. 5 17.8 17.6 17.4 18. 3 18.8 20, 3 
Clothing! be Sobel BARNS. MERGER. 23,0 | 26.0 | 28.0 | 30,7 31.7 32.4 | 34.2 | 35.5 
Wood and furniture ..............cccccecceeee ees 7.0 2.5 | 10.0 | 19,0 | 10.9 | 10,4 | 11.9 | 12.4 
Paper and printing .........0......0.cscccseeeseeeee £35 BOF 3.91 6.0% 6491) 6.7 f° 7.7 8.5 
Chemicals 2 ........... * oles olla chien aMee 2.3 4.9 6.) 8.5 9.0 9.1 9.5 | 10.1 
Nonmetallic minerals...................0....0.06. 3.0 5.0 7.0 8.0 8.5 8. 3 8.7 9.0 
WietaGRE iid. ARABI. MEE itinee 3.2 2.7 2.3 2. 5 2. 6 3.1 3.5 3.7 
Electrical equipment ..................:scce 26 2.8 29 3.0 3.2 3.7 4.2 4.4 
Metals and engineering? ........................ 14.8 | 18.5 | 22.5 | 25.5 | 26.4] 29.2 | 30.7 | 33.3 
OS TEEN 2.3 2.6 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.2] 3.3 3.3 











! Includes textiles, clothing, leather, and foot- 
wear. 
2 Includes mbber and plastics. 
Includes basic metals, metal products, ma- 
chinery, and vehicles. 
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Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal total. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of Israel (Central 
Bureau of Statistics), Vol. X, No. 8-0, August-Sep- 
tember, 1959, p. 336. 
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TABLE 3. PERU: AVERAGE WAGES AND SALARIES IN ESTABLISHMENTS. EMPLOYING THREE OR MORE WORKERS 
IN THE LIMA-CALLAO AREA AND IN AREQUIPA, DECEMBER 1958 














(In soles) 
Lima-Call@o Arequipa 

Industry Monthly Daily Monthly Daily 
sal ary wage salary wage 
Genoral average .................ccccecccesscscecesssececssssestsesescsese os 2, 368: 35. 74 1, 595 25. 21 
Meme RN CNS oar siceccee ccc ianctee ace ceasesvacecdassepyiuteschdtebecs 2, 647 37. 49 1,949 27.51 
Food proCeSsing..............cccccccecsseseseseseseseseensneneneneesacees 2, 438 31.22 2, 730 35.61 
ORG ib. i ectiigs ediai titi ria Regie levedial 2, 926 56. 86 2, 597 27.23 
SRR Repent pastime MET 2, 663 42.93 1,959 29.09 
Sree and GREMaAh ........-...---cxersgecr-qeer)) spore ERS ea hsve eens 1, 882 27. 49 1, 089 17. §2 
OIG ssi ssssceeces css ensvcneciplenossecesavchGies ossneees 2, 221 34,45 1, 563 28. 82 

PR III L rsnsicarrcqratsoeserreendiesbbibitandiadserieedn 2, 867 31.99 + vs 
BN iapchialicishvitexaevianrscisv guinea ietiiacielnicaiaincidal bias 2, 147 44, 44 1,963 B. 12 
metas POWIICCE ns ncsisssessseresesecsovcccocesonseeltfatheedfichers 2,998 2B, 55 1,704 24.71 

BRS BOOGIE h....0..ssssssssrescessessvssessesessenostippbvehebetecs 4,057 61. 88 -- °° 
MEM BOONOND hess sn.ssssossssseccncessongnepidbemnishedfboasconsoc 2, 387 31. 46 1, 367 22. 07 
I aides ccssecesarssinerndcmmeemeeetinitade 3,981 39.41 2, 528 19. 76 
Commerce, banks, and insurance...............:cceccceeeeeeees 2, 262 29. 30 1, 487 21.09 
Transport and communications. ...............cccseeseeeereee es 2,977 49.01 1, 547 33. 19 
EE RE nC Pens OT a ae eRe 1,994 27.03 1, 260 22. 46 

















Note: 27.50 soles=US$1. 

The data are derived from a survey of the Nation- 
al Employment Service covering 2,286 establishments 
employing about 99,000 persons inthe Lima-Callao 
area, and 281 establishments with 11,750 persons in 
Arequipa. Included in the wage and salary figures are 
Sunday, holiday, and vacation pay and commissions; 
excluded are cost-of-living and profit-sharing bonuses, 
social security, life insurance benefits, and family al- 
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lowances. The value of such benefits, as well as 
housing, lunches, medical care, recreation, and other 
services, depending upon the industry and company 
concerned, constimte almost half of the income of the 
work ers. 


Source: Boletin del Servicio Cooperative del 
Empleo, Vol. 1V, No. 19, January 1959. 














TABLE 4 U.S.S.R.: PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES IN THE SOVIET UNION IN 1959 

















: . Percent change, : 
Commodity 1959 production 1958-59 ' 
GO MRI... ocacenscedenscovscocsceskte i ietibect tite sinreek 59.9 million tons 9 7 
CIEL Ls 05.do 00s stb blieveadlsbo-o-osoecy bhiebhe-o<mess- MORNE: 42923 isccccs do........ 14 7 
CO iiaecepnes sd pions habla Lally sn se ccegepaplap acisesepdnssocynahbane «0 eee _ 2 4 
Ne ON cases cs ccceessst crab saccadic ca been Bingo 264.0 billion kw.-hrs. 12 3 
| eb ii Ree ae Ee ees os ee ee! 38.8 million tons 16 7 
geet enn otic dt yeaudedittoukoees 379, 500 4 7 
Ps iliYe ir eiht> scabs cansceinececs¥estsedhpoese sdvsabesttoess 124, 500 2 i 
iiss ci iorontst cross AVSe osch opaccoTtetedeeetecsccthle seco Goch stebeces 213, 500 3 4 
SEMIN cs oe oncset vA vovochencs vveTetbcolethcaucche seco Repos Atsess 4.6 billion square meters 7 4 
RRR ERS Rt OS” See 416 million square meters 8 4 
bd RE eaten EE ER, PS SE ae = 926 million pairs 4 
NS LE: EE Le Ee. ae 389 ow... do........ 9 d 
| conmhal CERT Lae SS te SO 4.0 million 3 
ET EE TEE TI SO, RD ON ve gees "eae 31 
Household refrigerators .................csscesesecesesesessseeeess 426, 000 18 
Household washing machines. ..............:.c:0c:ceceseeseeeees 724, 000 34 
Household sewing machines. .................ccccsceeseeeees 2.9 million 10 : 
Motorcycles and SCOOtETS «0.0.0.0... cccseseeecseeeteseresesess 500, 000 25 
NE Di cccchccoccsshtttesthe seodeevecscdesneseveicsocdbevsssctusetielteees 8.6 million tons 12 
RR 5 SEE ERR SE FE OY Ae gees ass 11 
Dc erhcacn cusses btlinscedrecncectustesetBiesstibovecestesbetelesens 243 billion 5 
Source: Trud(‘‘Labor,’’ the Soviet Trade Union Daily), Moscow, January 22, 1960, p. 1. 


























TABLES PUBLISHED IN STATISTICAL SECTION OF LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


FEBRUARY 1988 THROUGH DECEMBER 1959 


Supplementary tables were first published in L.abor Developments Abroad in Februaty 1958. 
The following listing includes the tables published from that date through the end of 1959. The Division 


hopes to include in the January 1961 issue a list of the tables that are published during 1960. 


Region 
and country 


International 


America 


Latin America 


Canada 


Argentina 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Colombia 


El Salvador 


Mexico 


Subject 


Total number of hours in a year paid for but 
not worked, 27 countries 


Recent changes in the cost of living in selected 
countries 


Average eamings of hourly rated wage earners 
in selected industries 


Average wages in selected occupations in the 
Federal Capital 


Trend in cost of living of working class families, 
Buenos Aires 


Average monthly basic wages for nonagricultural 
workers, by industry 


Average earnings in selected firms in Sao Paulo, 
by occupation 


Average hourly wages and monthly salaries in 
specified industries 


Average eamings and weekly hours, by industry, 
in the metropolitan area of San Salvador 


Average wages in lead and zinc mines 


Average weekly wages, selected industries 


Average weekly wages, selected industries 


Date covered 


Approx. 1357 


1958-59 


2/58 


12/57 


1956-59 (selected 
dates) 


1957 


1-2/58 


1957 and 3/58 


6/58 


1953-57 
1957, 1958 
1957, 1958 


LDA 
issue 


5/58 


7/59 


6/58 


5/58 


6/69 


5/58 


1/59 


9/58 


3/59 


5/59 
9/59 
12/59 








TABLE LISTING 








Region 
and country 


America-- Continued 


Paraguay 


Peru 


Uruguay 
Western Europe 


Belgium 


ECSC Countries 


France 


Germany, 
Federal 
Republic 










Subject 


Sample monthly or daily wages in Asuncion for 
skilled and white-collar workers, by occupation 


Average daily wages and monthly salaries in 


establishments employing three or more workers 


in the Lima-Callao area and in Arequipa, by 
industry 


Daily wage rates in selected industries 


Average earnings, by industry 


Average daily earnings of male production 
workers, by industry 


Average monthly salaries of male white-collar 
workers, by industry 


Unemployment benefits for miners 


Average hourly wage rates of production workers 
in private industry, by skill and industry group 
in the Paris area 


Average hourly wage rates of production workers 
in private industry in the Paris area, by skill 
and industry group 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 
by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 
by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 
by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 


by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 
by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production workers, 


by industry 


x) 


- 





Date covered 


1957 


3/31/58 


1958 


4th quarter, 1956 


2d quarter, 1957 


2d quarter, 1957 
4/59 
7/1/58 


1/539 


2/57 


8/57 


11/57 


2/58 


5/38 


LDA 
issue 


9/58 


12/58 


6/59 


2/58 


9/58 

















TABLE LISTING 





Region LDA 


a and country Subject Date covered issue 
u 
Western Europe-- Continued 
Germany, Fed- Average hourly earnings of production workers, 11/58 7/59 
38 eral Republic, by industry 
; -- Continued 
Average hourly eamings of production workers, 2/59 19/59 
38 by industry 
Greece Daily eamings of industrial workers, by industry 2/58 9/58 
| Ps Iceland Index of purchasing power of unskilled workers Selected years, 7/59 
39 . 19 39-59 
’ Ireland Average hourly eamings of persons in selected 3/56 6/58 
industries producing transportable goods 
58 Italy Average hourly earnings of industrial workers, 4/58 8/59 
: by industry 
/58 Luxembourg Average gross hourly earnings, by industry 1957 7/59 
153 Netherlands Average hourly earnings, by industry 19/56 2/38 
Average hourly earnings of male workers 10/56 9/58 
/59 aged 21 and over, by industry 
/58 Average hourly earnings of production workers 10/57 4/59 
aged 21 and over, by sex and industry 
: Norway Average hourly earnings of adult males, 2d quarter, 1957 2/58 
/9 by industry 
Average hourly eamings of adult males in 3d quarter, 1957 4/58 
58 manufacturing and mining, by industry 
Average hourly earnings of adult males in 4th quarter, 1957 5/58 
158 manufacturing and mining, by industry 
/ 
Average hourly earnings of adult males in lst quarter 1958 11/58 
3 manufacturing and mining, by industry 
Average hourly eamings of adult males in 2d quarter, 1958 1/59 
manufacturing and mining, by industry 
/ 58 
Average hourly eamings of adult males in 3d quarter, 1958 4/59 
manufacturing and mining, by indust 
1/59 , ' | 
Average hourly earnings of adult males in lst quarter, 1959 11/59 
manufacturing and mining, by industry 
5/59 
31 
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Region 
and country 


Subject 


Western Europe-- Continued 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United Kingdom 


Eastern Europe 


Czechoslovakia 


U.S.S.R. 





Average hourly earnings of adult male industrial 
workers, by industry 


Average hourly earnings of adult male industrial 
workers, by industry 


Average hourly earnings of adult male workers, 
by industry 


Earnings, by industry 


Average hourly earnings of adult male production 
workers, by industry 


Average hourly earnings in selected groups of 
industries, Great Britain 


Government data on employment, earnings, and 
productivity 


Reductions in retail prices of selected consumer 
goods 


Employment of specialists in the national economy 
with higher and with secondary education, ex- 
cluding persons in military service 


Typical eamings, by month, for selected occupations 


Income tax rates at selected income levels, as 
percent of annual income 


Workday s lost (per 100 employees) because of 
certified illnesses, by year 


Workday s lost (per 100 employees) by type of illness 


Workdays lost (per 100 employees), by industry 
group 


Average number of wage and salary earners, 
by industry 


Date covered 


11/57 


5/1/58 


5/59 


10/56 


10/57 


1957 


1955-58 


3/59 


1/1/41, 12/1/56, 


12/1/57 


1958 


1940-55 


1955 
1954 


Selected years, 
1928-58 





issue 


5/58 


12/58 


11/59 


2/58 


11/58 


6/58 


5/539 


6/59 


2/59 


3/59 


5/59 


5/59 


5/59 
5/59 


11/59 











Sue 


/59 


/58 
/58 


/ 58 


59 


»/'59 


2/59 


5/59 


1/59 


5/59 


5/59 
5/59 


1/59 


TABLE LISTING 





Region 
and country 


Subject 


Eastern Europe-- Continued 


U.S.S.R.-- 


Continued 


Yugoslavia 


Africa 


Belgian Congo 


Ethiopia 


Ghana 


Kenya 


Liberia 


Nigeria 


Average number of manual, engineering, and white- 
collar workers and of learners in manufacuring 
and mining 


Percentage distribution of the economically 
active population, by industry 


Prices observed in leading State-owned 
department-type stores in Belgrade, 
selected items 


Legal minimum wages for Africans, by province 


Minimum legal daily remuneration of African 
laborers performing ‘‘ordinary’’ work in the 
6 principal capitals, 1958, and percent 
increase since 1950; family allow ance 


Male African workers, by industry group, place 
of origin, and family status, by province 


Wage and hour data for Ethiopian nationals in 
selected firms, by industry and occupation 


Average monthly earnings of Africans and non- 
Africans in private and in Government sectors, 
by industry division 


New basic scales of monthly pay, by area 
(9 towns) 


Monthly salary rates of office and medical workers 
in private and Government employment, by job 
classification 


Daily wage rates, private and Govemment employ- 
ment, by job classification 


Daily wage rates of selected skilled workers in 
private and Government employment, by job 
classification 


Number of employees and monthly cash earnings 
(average and aggregate), by type of employer, 


by sex 
33 


Date covered 


Selected years, 
1932-58 


Selected years, 
1913-58 
8/15/58 


1950, 1957 
1958 


1957 


1958 


12/56 


7/1/59 


1958 


1958 


1958 


9/57 


LDA 
tissue 


11/39 


12/39 


3/59 


5/539 
5/9 


5/539 


10/58 


3/58 


8/59 


11/58 


11/58 


8/59 


3/9 











TABLE LISTING 





Region 


and country 


Africa-- Continued 


Somalia 


Tanganyika 


Middle East 


Iran 


Israel 


Turkey 


South Asia 


India 


Southeast Asia 


Indonesia 


Philippines 


J ap an 





Subject 


Daily wage rates for skilled and unskilled 
Somalis in private and public employment 
in Mogadiscio, by job classification 


Rates of wages paid to indigenous workers and 
typical weekly hours of work in main classi- 
fications of employment 


Average daily wage rates in the Sari area, 
by occupation 


Average daily earnings, by industry group 


Average daily earnings of building and con- 
struction workers, by occupation 


Fringe benefit payments, each as percent of total 
money wage payments, by 4 main branches of 
industry 


Official minimum wages, by industry, by area 


Worktime required to buy food and other articles, 


by item 


Minimum wages and cost of living allowance in 
cotton textile mills for a standard month of 
26 working days, by center or State 


Minimum daily wages in selected industries on Java 


Minimum daily wages and payments in kind in estate 


agriculture, Java and Sumatra, by type of crop 
Daily wage rates of laborers in private industrial 
establishments in Manila and suburbs, by 


occup ation 


Average yearly value of allowances in kind per 
regular worker, by industry and size of firm 


34 


Date covered 


9/59 


6/30/57 


3/56, 3/58 


12/58 
12/58 


1957 


7/1/58 


§-month intervals, 


9/56-3/58 


11/57 


1955-57 


1954-57 


1951-59 


1955 


issue 


12/59 


6/59 


4/59 


10/59 
10/59 


10/59 


10/58 
10/58 


6/58 


4/59 


4/59 


11/59 


3/58 
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/59 


/59 


58 
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PAC ORER aR I Ce ac Re RRO eae cete 





TABLE LISTING 





Region 
and country 


Subject 


Southeast Asia-- Continued 


J apan-- 


Continued 


South Korea 


Oceania 


Australia 


Average earnings and hours of regular production 
workers in manufacturing establishments with 
30 or more regular workers, by industry 


Average monthly and hourly earnings and monthly 
hours worked in industrial establishments with 
30 or more regular laborers, by industry 


Average monthly and hourly earnings and monthly 
hours worked in industrial establishments with 
3) or more regular laborers 


Average monthly and hourly eamings and monthly 
hours worked in manufacturing and nonmanu fac- 
turing establishments with 30 or more regular 
laborers, by industry 


Average monthly earnings and daily wages in es- 
tablishments employing 5 to 29 workers, by 
industry 


Average monthly pay in kind, hours worked, and 
days worked per regular worker in establish- 
ments employing 5 to 29 workers, by sex, 


by industry 


Wages and allowance components of average 
monthly earnings, railroad workers, selected 


occupations 


Average monthly earnings of regular employees 
in manufacturing, by sex, by industry 


Average nominal hourly earnings of adult males 
in selected industrial groups 


Average nominal hourly eamings of adult males 
in selected industrial groups 


Minimum weekly wage rates and prescribed 


hours of labor for adult male employees 
in Sydney and Melbourme, by occupation 


35 


Date covered 
10/57 

1957 

1957 


1958 


4/59 


4/59 


1/58 
1958 
9/57 


6/58 


6/30/39 


LDA 
issue 


3/58 


5/58 


6/58 


8/59 


10/59 


10/59 


10/58 


5/59 


6/58 


8/59 


10/59 





TABLE LISTING 





Region 
and country Subject 


Oceania-- Continued 


New Zealand Average minimum weekly wage rate, by industry 
and occupation 


Standard hourly or weekly wage rates for adult 
male workers in 4 capitals, by indusay 
and occupation 


Date covered 


3/56 


12/31/58 








